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you trust me?” and then hoped fora 
better acquaintance. ' 

In the course of an hour’s chat that 
followed, he told me story after story of 
himself, some of which are well worth 
repeating. First, he tried me with a 
pun, which he had let off in a high wind, 
for the sake of saying ae gwstidus non 
disputandum, and which I swallowed 
without a wry face, though it went sad- 
ly against my stomach; and then he 
launched out into a severe though pleas- 
ant criticism upon our social habits, 
our Pilgrim Fathers, the blue laws, and 
what he called the bigotry and fanati- 
cism of the day, intermingled with 
anecdotes of a rather startling charac- 
ter, and then followed some of his own 
personal experiences over the bottle. 

At Philadelphia he had once be- 
longed to a club of a dozen or twenty 
good fellows, who were a law to them- 
selves. Once a year they came togeth- 
er, bringing with them twelve or twenty 
bottles apiece, according to their num- 
ber, every drop of which it was a point 
of honor with them to drink off before 
they separated. 

At one of these gatherings, — the very 
last, I believe, — a large hamper was set 
down between him and a neighbor who 
was reckoned a prodigious gowrme?, 
and from whose decision about wines 
and vintages there was no appeal; and 
Stuart was urged, with a sly wink and 
a tap on the elbow, to “dip in”; his 
friend assuring him in a whisper, that 
a certain oddly shaped bottle, which he 
pointed out, contained the finest claret 
he had met with for years, —a down- 
right purple nectar, indeed, — “ bottled 
velvet,” a compound of sunshine, ripe- 
ness, and aroma. Others of the com- 
pany who sat near Stuart, and who 
had been favored in the same way, nod- 
ded assent, looked mischievous, and 
smacked their Ips with decided em- 
phasis in confirmation. 

But while they were praising it 
Stuart stooped down, without being 
observed, and drew out a bottle of 
another shape, with a different seal, 
and amused himself with tasting it, 
until his friend, the connoisseur, hap- 
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pening to look that way, told him he had 
got hold of the wrong article, and then 
went op to say that he had lately 
bought several hampers at auction at 
such a bargain that he could well afford 
to throw away the doubtful portion, such 
as Stuart had been dabbling with. But 
being a very obstinate man, as every- 
body knew, Stuart persisted until he had 
nearly finished the second bottle, when 
he “let the delicious secret out.” On 
being asked why he continued drug- 
ging himself with that detestable stuff, 
when he had a bottle of the finest 
claret before him, he said, “Simply 
because, on the whole, I prefer Dur- 
gundy.” 

“Burgundy! Burgundy!" they ex- 


‘claimed; “are you mad, Stuart, or is 


this only another of your jokes ? ” every 
man catching up a bottle, and pouring 
out a glass for himself, as the tumult 
increased. “ Burgundy! and how hap- 
pened you to know that it was Burgun- 
dy, Stuart?” 

“ By tasting. I took jt for granted, 
from the shape and size of the seal and 
the fashion of the bottle that it was 
something out of the common way; 
for,” added he, “ the scals were empha- 
sized, and had not been tampered with.” 
Of course there was nothing more to 
be said after the verification that fol- 
lowed. 

At another time he was dining with 
Gouverneur Morris, after that gentle- 
man’s return from Portugal There 
was a large party of handsome women 
and fashionable men, who occupied high 
positions in Church or State, and carried 
their honors bravely. The conversa- 
tion was chicfly about wines, and es- 
pecially port wine and vintages ; their 
host maintaining, as well he might, that 
in this country we never saw any real 
port wine; and, among other pleas- 
ant things, he averred that more port 
wine, or what passed for port wine, 
was dragk in London than was ever 
made in Portugal; that even there the 
genuine article was never to be had for 
love or money, except under peculiar 
circumstances, — even the “old port” of 
the London docks being, at best, but a 
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decoction of logwood and elder-berries 
or grape-cuttings; and that, in fact, 
the real Simon Pure was so utterly 
unlike what passes for port wine here 
and elsewhere, that our best judges 
would call it insipid, having neither 
body nor soul. Nevertheless, he had 
managed while in Portugal to make an 
arrangement whereby he could obtain a 
quarter-pipe now and then for himself 
or a friend as a special favor, the gov- 
ernment itself being afraid to ailow the 
exportation of unadulterated wines, lest 
they should injure the sale of the rest. 

* And now,” said he, “to show you 
all how you have been abused in this 
matter, ] must beg of you to try a glass 
of what / call port wine, — old port. — 
Here, George” (to a waiter behind his 
chair), * bring us up, —~ let me see,” — 
and here he glanced up and down the 
leng table, as if counting noses, — 
“bring us up three bottles, not more, — 
I cannot afford more, till my stock is 
replenished, — of the vintage I have 
been telling you of, — and give us clean 
glasses.” 

The waiter soon appeared with just 
three bottles, fat and chunky, and 
covered with dust and cobwebs. The 
clean glasses were rather undersized, it 
must be acknowledged ; but they were 
filled, and held apto the light, and looked 
through, and then there was a deal of 
talk about the aroma, — the bouquet, — 
and what they called the body, as if 
it were condensed sunshine, flashing 
through a live grapery. Stuart was 
just raising the glass to his lips, when 
he caught a whiff of the aroma, and set 
it down, without tasting it, and without 
being observed. The talk wenton. The 
ladies began to chirp and chatter like 
sparrows on the house-tops,— I give 
Stuart’s language, not my own, — and 
the sparkle of their eyes, and the un- 
common freshness of their lips, by the 
time they had managed the second lass, 
only served to strengthen his cenvic- 
tions. 

At last, after collecting the suffrages, 
which were not only unanimous but 
enthusiastic, the host turned to Stuart, 
and, seeing a full glass before him, 
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asked what he had to say for himself, 
and whether he had ever met with such 
old port in all his life before. “ Never!” 
said Stuart ; and then the host nodded 
and smiled, and looked about with a 
triumphant air, as much as to say, What 
did I tell you? “Never!” but still 
there was something in the look or 
tone of his guest which puzzled Mr. 
Morris, and seemed to call for ex- 
planation. “ Come, come, Staart!" 
said he, “none of your tricks upon 
travellers. We want your honest opin- 
ion, for we aj] know you are the best 
jedge of wines to be found on this side 
of the water; and therefore I ask you 
once more, in all seriousness, if you 
ever drank such old port in all your 
life, either at home or abroad, ‘pon 
your honor, now?” 

“ Never,” said Stuart, — “never!” 
And then there was a dead silence, and 
the host himself began to look uneasy, 
not knowing how to understand what he 
believed to be one of Stuart's jokes; 
and then Stuart added in his own peeu- 
liar way: “You must excuse me, my 
friend, and you, ladies and gentlemen; 
but I assure you that what you have 
all been taking for old port winc is not 
wine at all.” : 

“ Not wine at all,” exclaimed Morris, 
almost jumping out of his chair, — 
“why what the — plague — is it then?” 

“1 should call it — excuse me,” — tak- 
ing a sniff, as he passed it back and 
forth before his nose, — “I should call 
it cherry bounce *” 

For a moment the host appeared 
thunder- struck, welinigh speechless 
with amazement; but then, as if sud- 
denly recollecting himself, his counte- 
nance underwent a change, and, calling 
the waiter, he said, “George, you 
scoundrel!” in a sort of stage whisper, 
that could be heard all over the room, 
—*George, tell me where you found 
these bottles.” The poor fellow trem- 
bled and shook ; but after a few words 
of explanation, Morris threw himself 
back in his chair, and langhed and 
laughed until it seemed as if he would 
never stop; and it turned ont that this 
port wine, so carefully selected by him 
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West the Kentuckian was unlike all 
that you ever see in the galleries and 
print-shops of the age. 

I was invited to the first private ex- 
hibition of the Court of Death, while it 
was yet unfinished. On entering the 
large hall, used by the artist for phil- 
osophical experiments and lectures un- 
til he began his great picture, | found 
a small man, of about forty-five or fifty, 
I should say, with a mild, pleasant ex- 
pression, and eyes that seemed looking 
beyond this and into another world. 
He stood as if studying the effect of 
certain touches just laid on. 

The picture was by far the largest I 
had ever seen, — large cnough, indeed, 
to nearly cover the whole end wall of 
the apartment, and, though crowded 
with figures of heroic size, did not seem 
either huddled or confused. Every- 
thing was clear and well pronounced, 
and the groupiegs were admirable. 
Not being well acquainted with the 
poem of Bishop Proteus, which Mr. 
Peale had translated with his pencil, 
and transferred to canvas, I questioned 
him about the general drift of the au- 
thor, and must acknowledge myself 
profoundly impressed with the chief 
personage, — Death, — occupying the 
centre; not Death as we see him on 
the pale horse of West, from the Apoc- 
alypse, with Hell following after him, 
nor the raw - head - and - bloody - bones 
of the nursery, but Death as it must 
have appeared to the priesthood of 
Thebes, or to the Babylonian sooth- 
sayers,—a majestic figure, of the oid 
Egyptian type, and countenance fixed 
and unchangeable as that of the sphinx, 
and sitting with the waters of oblivion 
flowing over its feet, and all about it 
the dead and the dying, with War, 
Pestilence, and Famine, Fever, Mad- 
ness, Intemperance, Old Age, and 
Pleasure, holding high carnival in its 
dread presence, and Old Age and Filial 
Piety working out the great problem of 
life in the foreground. Peale's father 
stood for Old Age, and Filial Piety and 
Pleasure were pretty fair likenesses of 
two daughters he had been blessed with. 

Seeing my attention fixed on the 
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principal figure, Peale came up to my 
side, and stood still, as if waiting for 
me to speak first. 

“Is that yard-stick in the poem?” 
said I. 

“ Yard-stick, sir!” 

1 pointed to what he, and the Bishop 
too, had called, not a yard-stick, to be 
sure, but a wand, like that of a Pros- 
pero, stretching toward the spectator 
out of the dim, distant shadow, and 
foreshortened so that really it might 
have pas$ed for a two-foot carpenter's 
rule somewhat lengthened with a slide. 

“Ah!” said he, with a smile, after a 
few moments of rather embarrassing 
silence, “1 don’t much wonder that you 
should call it a yard-stick.” Was he 
getting personal, or had he never 
been told that I had once kept a retail 
haberdashery? “It hasegiven me more 
trouble,” he added, “than almost any 
other accessory of the picture; but 
whatam 1 to do? Itisa part of the 
poem. I dare not abridge or interpo- 
late ; and, moreover, it is the symbol of 
power, and by commen consent would 
seem to be indispensable.” 

“What are you to do?” I replied, 
pointing to the outstretched hand, which 
was admirably drawn, and boldly pro- 
jected from a heavy mass of drapery.” 
“If you will but cover up that hand 
with a fold of that drapery, you will 
have, not the wand nor the yard-stick, 
which for supreme power would be 
but a symbol of weakness, — for no such 
instrumentality can be needed by such 
a being, any more than it would have 
been at first, when the decree went 
forth, “ Let there be light!” — but the 
calm expression of latent or hidden 
power, — irresistible, inexorable power, 
— alike mysterious and awful, because 
you see only the outlines of a gigantic 
hand shrouded in darkness.” 

The idea took with him, and he lost 
no time in painting out the hand, yard- 
stick and all, and giving the drapery 
that grand expression of inward power 
now to be seen in the picture. 

After this we grew intimate, and I 
was with him day after day till he had 
finished the picture ; and it was gener- 
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ally reported and believed that I had 
stood for the figure of War, — certainly 
the least original and the most melo- 
dramatic of the whole; a very strange 
mistake, though I saw it circumstan- 
tially set forth in a printed circular not 
long ago, issued by the family, with the 
engraving. But perhaps this may be 
explained; for, although I did not 
stand for the warrior in his Court of 
Death, I did stand for another histori- 
cal personage, — even Virginius,— in 
the Death of Virginia. It happened 
thes: One day Dr. John Godman, the 
celebrated anatomist and lecturer, who 
afterward married Angelica, Peale’s sec- 
ond daughter, and who had seen me 
with my right arm bare, after I had 
been sparring or fencing, I forget which, 
asked me if 1 would consent to help 
Peale in a desperate emergency. He 
wanted a leg or two, and a right arm, 
ami knew not where to find them. 
I consented ; and soon after stood for 
the Roman father till 1 was ready to 
drop; after feeling me, he transferred 
my right arm, uplifted and brandishing 
the bloody knife, and one of my legs, 
or both of them, to the canvas. 

One day, when he was giving me 
some account of his past life, he told 
me that his father, Charles W., was a 
painter, -—a painter by trade, he might 
have added, — indefatigable and labori- 
ous to a degree, until he had crowded 
the Philadelphia Museum with por- 
traits of all our Revolutionary fathers 
worth mentioning; and all so much 
alike, owing perhaps to their military 
costume and powdered hair, that some- 
times you could hardly tell one from 
another. Up to the age of ninety or 
ninety-two, if I remember aright, this 
patriarch of the brush labored at the 
business of portraiture, and even went 
so far at that great age, like another 
Titian, as to undertake a full-length of 
himsclf, with his pallet on his thumb, 
going through a dim passage-way, and 
just lifting his foot to ascend a step, 
with his head turned over the shoulder 
to sce who is following,—and with 
such success that strangers were con- 
Stantly mistaking the picture for a liv- 
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ing man. And I well remember the 
portrait of Colonel Burd, painted by 
him, without spectacles, at the age of 
eighty-three. 

So enthusiastic was he, that he named 
all four of his sons after some of the 
great masters, — Rembrandt, Rubens, 
Raphacl, and Titian; and his example 
was followed by the eldest, Rembrandt, 
who named his first-born Rosalba, after 
Rosalba Carriera, whose portrait of 
herself she copied with astonishing 
faithfulness ; and the second, Angelica, 
after Angelica Kauffmann, — to little 
purpose, it would seem, for she never 
manifested any liking for the art; and 
the youngest, Michael Angelo, which is 
about all we know of him. His uncle 
Titian, however, who went with Lewis 
and Clarke on their expedition to the 
Rocky Mountains, and made all the 
drawings, might have been distin- 
guished as a paintcr,—he had it in 
him; and then there was Anna, who 
painted miniatures, by no- means re- 
markable for resemblance, though beau- 
tifully treated; and Sarah, who con- 
fined herself to portraiture. 

. While yet a youth, or just entering 
on his early manhood, Rembrandt and 
his father and his uncle James deter- 
mined to get up a Washington in part- 
nership. The great man was over- 
whelmed with the cares of state, and 
could ill spare the time, but consented 
to sit nevertheless. Three different 
views were taken at the same time; 
and out of these —a full front, a three- 
quarter face, and a, profile — the cele- 
brated portrait of Washington, lately 
purchased of the family with a Congres- 
sional appropriation, was made up after 
a lapse of thirty or forty years. 

Before Peale settled in Baltimore, 
and established a museum almost a 
match for that of his father in Phila- 
delphia, and a gallery by far the best 
in our country, unless we except the 
Philadelphia Academy, he had been 
twice abroad, — once with the skeleton 
of a mammoth, before mammoths were 
called mastodons ; and once in the hope 
of turning an honest penny, if not of 
making a fortune, by what he called en- 
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Birds — we have a capital sketch of 
Jarvis, with an account of his painting 
and shooting and nainralizing, well 
worth a place here. “As I was loung- 
ing,” says Audubon, “one fair and very 
warm morning, on the levee at New Or- 
leans, | chanced to observe a gentle- 
man whose dress and other accompa- 
niments greatly attracted my attention. 
I wheeled about and followed him for 
a short space, when, judging by every- 
thing about him that he was a true 
original, | accosted him. But here let 
me give you some idea of his exterior. 
His head was covered with a straw hat, 
the brim of which might cope with 
those worn by the fair sex in 1830;- his 
neck was exposed to the weather; the 
broad frill of a shirt, then fashionable, 
flapped about his breast, whilst an ex- 
traordinary collar, carefully arranged, 
fell over the top of his coat. The lat- 
ter was of a dight green color, harman- 
izing well with a pair of flowing nan- 
keen trousers and a pink waistcoat, 
from the bosom of which, amidst a 
large bunch of splendid flowers of the 
magnolia, protruded part of a young 
alligator, which seemed more anxious to 
glide through the muddy waters of some 
retired swamp than to spend its life 
swinging to and fro among the folds of 
the finest lawn. The gentleman held 
in his hand a cage full of richly plumed 
nonpareils, whilst in the other he sported 
a silk umbrella, on which I could plainly 
read ‘ Stolen from J.,” in large white let- 
ters. He walked as if conscious of his 
own importance, — that is, with a good 
deal of pomposity, singing ‘ My love is 
but a lassie yet,’ and that” — observe 
this little touch — “ and that, with sack 
a thorough imitation of the Scotch em- 
phasis, that, had not his physiognomy 
brought to my mind a denial of his being 
born ‘within a mile of Edinboro’,’ 7 
should have put him down in my jour- 
nal for a true Scot.” And so would 
Charles Matthews, I dare say; for he 
borrowed largely from Jarvis in that 
department, as well as in that which 
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not only passed for, but was of a truth, 
unequalled and unadulterated Yankee. 
“But no,” continues our ornithologist, 
“his tournure, nay, the very shape of 
his visage, prononnced Rim. an Ameri- 
can, from the further part of our Easé- 
ern Atlantic shores." Not only a gen- 
wine Yankee, therefore, but a Down- 
Easter! How admirable must have 
been the acting of this Englishman, 
who was never Down East in all his 
life, and never much in any part of New 
England, to deccive such a close ob- 
server. 

-Another free witness once told me 
that he saw Jarvis in New Orleans with 
a hat f1ll of snakes, lizards, and cock- 
roaches, or other abominations, — not 
in his hand, but on his head, in a hot, 
sultry day. 

He was an atrocious punster, and 
used to keep a large nutmeg-grater on 
the mantel-piece in his painting-room, 
to which, when he was asked by a 
sitter if such or such a person—a 
preacher perhaps or a painter, a states- 
man or a player — was not a great man, 
he would point, saying “ 7here’s @ 
greater”; and this he did year after 
year, as a sort of standing joke. 

One day, when he was painting 
Archbishop Carrol, that amiable and 
excellent man, who had long intended 
to have a little serious talk with Jarvis, 
if he could get a chance, began a long 
way off with a word or two which set 
the free-thinker, or atheist, on his 
guard, “Shut your mouth, sir,” said 
Jarvis, Icaving the forehead, upon which 
he was at work, and coming down to 
the lower part of the face. After a few 
minutes, the good prelate made another 
attempt, but with no better success. 
“ Keep your mouth shut, if you please,” 
said Jarvis, without Jooking up. And 
there the matter ended, and the simple- 
hearted churchman went away without 
a suspicion of the trick, as he himself 
acknowledged, when speaking of the 
painter and of his uncouth manners 
and strange eccentricities. 
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AN this be sadness? this forebode decay? 
Are these the vestments of funcreal woe? 
Sure, hues that pale like these the dawning’s glow 
The rather deck some dryad's festal day! 
Hail, radiant hour! thrice welcome, gladsome ray, 
That kindling through these boughs, with golden flow, 
Streams joy and summer to the shades below! 
And thou, brown-dappled Oak, and Maple gay, 
In rippling waves of many-tinted flame, 
Lithe Birch gold-hucd thin Ash, whose dyes might shame 
The trodden vintage Seeking on the lees, 
And ivied Beech with sanguine cinctures fair: — 
As in the long days past, fraternal trees, 
With you, whate’er your gladness, let me share ! 


I. 
O’er banks of mossy mould how lightly strewn 


All the wan summer lies! The heedless tread 
Awakes no sound; and, had not pale leaves fied, 
As soft it came, the low wind were not known. 

How strange tle sharp and long-drawn shadows thrown 
From lank and shrivelled branches overhead, 
While from their withered glories, spoiler-shed, 
The earthy autumn-scents are faintly blown! 

Ah ! reft and ravaged bowers, the garish day 
Flaants through the hidings of your dewy glooms ! 
And thou, in leafy twilights wont to be, 

Shy maid, sweet-thoughted Sadness, come away, 
And here beneath this hemlock’s drooping plumes 
With pensive retrospection muse with me. 


Ill. 


Why holds o’er all my heart this dreamy hour 
A sway that spring or summer never knew? 
Why seems this ragged gentian, wanly blue, 

Of all the circling year the fairest flower? 
Whence has each wandering Jeaf this mystic power 
That all my secret being trembles through, — 

Or sounds the blackbird’s note more human-true 
Than all the songs of June from greenwood bower ? 
Deep meanings haunt the groves and sunny glades, 
Strange dearness broods along the hazy slopes, 
A vague but tender awe my breast pervades, 
That hints of shadowy doubt, yet is not fear ; 
While musing quiet stirs with drowsy hopes, 
And Nature's loving heart seems doubly near. 
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the Friend, mildly appealing to the 
uacompromising clouds. 

“T am going,” announced Miselle ; 
“1 shall be ready in fifteen minutes.” 

“But it rains,” remonstrated the 
Count. 

“So I see.” 

“ You will get awfully wet,” suggested 
Caleb. 

“Far up the height” of the steep 
stairs Miselle’s voice replied, “In fif- 
teen minutes.” 

But * fortune favors the brave,” and 
when, in less than the prescribed quar- 
ter of an hour, the party set forth, 
equipped with rubber boots and over- 
coats, water-proof cloaks and umbrellas, 
while Caleb paid unusual deference to 
the clements by fastening one button 
of his coat, the clouds had broken 
and the rain had ceased. Three miles 
of bush and brake, woodland road, and 
wood without road, brought the ex- 
plorers to Big Pond, or Long Lake, the 
indigenous and imported names of a 
lovely sheet of water shut ia by Beechill 
Mountain on the right and Western on 
the left, while the southern end is fin- 
ished by the little sandy beach to be 
found, as the Friend asserts, at the 
southérn end of every lake upon the 
island. 

Upon this beach sat down the four, 
breathless, draggled, and happy. Be- 
side them crisped and murmured a 
little woodland brook, tumbling across 
the sands toward the lake; above them 
floated the clouds, now breaking to show 
a watery sun, now gathering stern and 
dark upon the mountain summits. The 
evergreen forests clothing the hillsides 
were full of mystery and gloom; but 
creeping out from their shadow, and 
holding the middle ground between for- 
est and beach, rioted the wild convolvu- 
lus, the brilliant scarlet bunch-berry, 
the sweet blue harebelis, and clusters 
of the loveliest wild roses that ever 
bloomed on earth. Upon the beach 
lay scattered the bleached trunks of 
trees far larger than the present growth 
of the hills; and the Count argued, 
with much show of reason, that they 
were the metamorphosed remains of 
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Titanic heroes who had fought and died 
upon these shores, upheaving hills and 
hollowing lake-basins in the ardor of 
their mighty struggle. 

“1 should say, rather,” gravely sug- 
gested Caleb, “that these smaller 
trunks are the remains of the heroes, 
while the larger ones represent the 
hippogriffs, sylants, or other battle-. 
chargers which they bestrode. This 
upon which we sit would, for instance, 
have served as stecd for Hengist him- 
self” 

“Yes, it is without doubt the Streit 
fengst of that renowned warrior,” re- 
plied the Count, examining the relic 
from which the party reverently arose. 

“The theory is a good one, but does 
not the Séreit hengst of Hengist sound 
rather tautological ?" mildly inquired 
the Friend. 

“Never mind tautology, Iet us roll 
the Streit dengst into the lake! Let 
us hasten his resolution into the ele- 
ments! Let us offer him a sacrifice to 
Odin and to Thor! Above all, let us 
amuse ourselves !” shouted the Count, 
throwing off his coat, and picking up a 
small stick. 

The ribs of heroes make excellent 
levers, their mighty vertebrae serve 
capitally as fulcrums; and in a few 
moments the whole party, Miselle in- 
cluded, were laboring at their task with 
might and main, regardless of the 
clouds mustering yet more darkly upon 
Beechill, and even of the rain-drops dim- 
pling the bosom of the lake like the 
bullets of sharp-shooters. 

“There!” cried Caleb, giving the 
Streit hengst a final impetus, and fling- 
ing after him the rib of Hengist which 
had effected it, “we have fulfilled our 
duty to the past, now let us think 
of the present. Miselle, child, assert 
your femininity, and be afraid of the 
rain directly.” ' 

Such a merry race homeward! such 
scrambling toilets! such Homeric ap- 
petites for so nice a dinner, not yet 
ended when Deacon Clark announced 
that a return carriage was about to 
start for Bar Harbor, and would be glad 


of passengers! The opportunity was a 
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good one, so, after brief consultation, 
the travellers abandoned for the time 
the remaining lions of Southwest Har- 
bor, bundled their wet clothes into the 
trunks with their dry ones, paid the 
Deacon's bill, silently wondering to 
what use so guileless a patriarch could 
put so much moncy, and set forth upon 
their drive. 

The road from Southwest Harbor 
to Bar Harbor is set down as sixteen 
miles in length. To this may be added 
some five or six miles of perpendicular 
ascent and precipitous descent; the 
latter remarkably exhilarating for strong 
nerves, but rather trying to weak ones, 
especially as the horses are encouraged 
to make the descents at full speed, 
and the pitch of the carriage and clatter 
of rolling stones become something 
really awful. 

Upon ‘the brink of one of these 
precipices the driver checked his horses, 
and looked back into the carriage with 
an expectant grin. 

“Oh!” remarked the Friend, * hak 
lo-0-0-0-0-0 !” 

“Has he gone mad?” whispered 
Miselle, clinging to Caleb; but the 
Count held up his finger, imploring 
silence, while back from the broad 
breast of Beechill Mountain, and over 
the placid lake at its foot, came the re- 
sponse, clear, sweet, and powerful 

Having thus summoned the nymph, 
the Friend gracefully introduced his 
friends, and withdrew, leaving them to 
continue the conversation, which they 
did with great satisfaction ; Echo sweet- 
ly replying to every appeal, whether it 
were an operatic refrain in Caleb’s mel- 
low tones, 2 thunderous German apos- 
trophe from the Count, a bit of sisterly 
badinage in Miselle’s treble, or the 
bovine bellow of the driver. 

About half-way from Southwest to 
Bar Harbor lies the village of Somes- 
ville, or, as the post-office will have it, 
the town of Mount Desert, and Miselle 
here pauses to give the travelling public 
a hint in the matter of majl addresses 
upon this island. A letter intended for 
Southwest Harbor should be super- 
scribed Tremont, Maine ; onefor Somes- 
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ville, Mobnt Desert, Maine; and one 
for Bar Harbor, East Eden, Maine, — ~ 
these being the names of the three 
towns, while the others are mere local 
sobrigucts, to be added or omitted at 
pleasure. The name of Mount Desert, 
however, should never be added unless 
it is desired shat the letters should arrive 
at Somesville. But with all or any of 
these precautions the subject of postal _ 
communication is enveloped in the 
same romantic cloud shrouding the rest 
of Mount Desert matters, and refuses 
to be reduced to arbitrary rules or cer- 
tainties. 

The principal feature of Somesville 
is Somes’s Sound, an arm of the sca 
some seven miles in length by one in 
width, nearly cutting the island in 
halves, and so straight that from its 
head one may look down its shining 
path to the sea-horizon leagues beyond. 
Besides the sound, Somesville boasts 
mountain scenery so fine that the little 
inn is always filled with artists, their 
portfolios crammed with “ studies” for 
next winter's pictures, and their faces 
beaming with wonder and delight 
More than all, Somesville boasts the 
aristocrat of the island in the person of 
Captain Somes, who with his pretty 
daugbters keeps the village inn, and 
reigns patriarchally to-day over the 
acres his fathers possessed and named 
two centuries before the Shoddies, the 
Gunnybags, and the McFlimsies ever 
heard of Mount Desert. Also, may 
Somesville boast a variety store, — 
where hats can be procured for such 
unfortunates as have lost their own, — 
a town-pump, and a very promising 
and observant crop of future presi- 
dents and presidentesses. 

Leaving Somesville, the travellers 
were presently called upon to admire 
the prospect from the Saddle, —a name 
bestowed upon the highest point of land 
crossed by the road, and from whence 
may be obtained a fine view of nearly 
the entire island, embracing Marsh, 
Western, Beechill, Dog, Sargent’s, 
Wasgott, and Sharp Mountains at the 
western extremity, and Green, Dry, 
Bubble, and Newport at the eastern, 
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miles and an eighth, — the eighth being 
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Hooker. 
jut this promotion was destined to 
give him new disquiets 
diminish ok 


mastership 


and benchers, and in 


obtained the place for 


ju lges 


1Gg 


rather than 
The lecturer who 
preached the evening sermons at the 
Temple was Walter Travers, —an able, 
learned, and resolute theologian, who 
preferred the Presbyterian form of 
church government to the Episcopal, 


1 ones. 


f ’ 
[] Jecember, 


: ae mee 
in theological belief, 


his 

agreed with the Puritans. It soon 
came to be noted that the sermon by 
Hooker in the morning disagreed, both 
is to doctrine and discipline, with the 
sermon delivered by his subaltern in 
ening ; and it was wittily said that 
‘forenoon sermon spake Canter- 
This 


atten- 


yury and the afternoon Geneva.” 
difference soon engaged public 


pro- 
Tra- 
unsuccessfully to the Privy 


Canterbury stepped in, and 
Geneva from preaching. 

vers appealed J 
and then his friends privately 

lhis petition. Hooker fel 

to 
controversy refers to deep myst 
| 


| 


. ] + 
ompeiued 
‘ 


answer it. 


religion, still bated 


vehemently de 
uld be im] 
the relative merits of the dis- 

its; but it may be the 
reasoning of Hooker, when tl 
dees not turn on the me 


ertinent to venture a judg- 


said that 
scus- 
ig of 
inuates 
into the 


and is incom- 


itive Scripture texts, in 
ith more subtile cogency 


br: 


more human and humane th: 


lin, 


rabl in 
of his antagonist. 
fine i tual contempt steals out 
Hooker’s rej 
Travers in regard to some minor cere- 
monies, for which the Puritans, in their 
natural jealousy of everything that 
seemed popish, had, perhaps, an irra- 
tional horror, and to which the Church- 
men were apt to give an equally irra- 
Hooker quietly re- 

fers “‘to other exceptions, so like these, 
as but to name I should have thought 


yinder to the charges 


tional importance. 


a greater fault than to commit them.” 
One retort has acquired deserved ce- 
lebrity : “ Your next argument consists 
of railing and reasons. To your railing 
I say nothing; to your reasons I say 
what follows.” 

It was unfortunate for Hooker’s logic 
that it was supported by the arm of 
power. Travers had the great advan- 
tage of being persecuted; and his nu- 
merous friends in the Temple found 
ways to make Hooker so uncomfortable 
that he wished himself back in his se- 
cluded parish, with nobody to torment 
him but his wife. He was a great con- 
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troversialist, a ir a rea : levoti to his 


into controv ies; bu 1e ‘ wisdom which mz 


which tur! } ‘rsies int on course 

tions, and edge ar: : ith in fastin 

vectives, re foreigt is serenely forth in Walton’s 
capacious intellec nd ' > di nost surprising item in 
position. A e brooded over tl perfections i ] z 
condition of th “*hurch, and the di “the clownish an 


putes ring itl it, he more and always snarlin 


more felt the necessity of surveying while he was 


ry 
° 1 y 

or ne 
i KIND 


the \ole controversy from a higher rean of ideas from the summit 
} 


intellect, he needed any more 


larger relations, and in a 
i At present the discipline of mortification, it would puz- 


1in, and had not rent zle the most resolute ascetic t 
Puritans were not That amiable lady, as soon as 


1g the Church from derstood that her husb 
attempting to to the Puritans, seems 


n from within. The them; spite, and the desire to pla 
o Hooker, that a treatise him, appearing to inspire her witl L 
demonstrating “the unwonted interest in theology, though 
hurch to make canons. we have no record of her theological 
remonies, and by law genius, except the apparently erroneous 


nce to them, as uy repor iat, after Hooker’s death. she 
i . mutilated some of j 
I Keble’s Preface 
mvince the reaso1 dition of Hooker’s Works wi 
and with suffi an elaborate account of the 
F three books of the “ I 
astical Polity,” and an ey i 


roximat 


into the region of 


ness, self-denial, his pious a1 


illustrating sentiments, every resistance to tempta- 
the life of tion, every benevolent act, every holy 
yman was visible rhetoric.” prayer, were by some subtile chemistry 
' 4 . on ] , 4 . ! 
benevolence, self-denial, turned into thought, and gave his intel- 
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y have referred 


dramatists, whos 


alive 


the th 


made 
" } T 

nh and james 
rock a roar with the cl 
plaudi f a mob, 

counte- analytic. Of these 

down- science of human 1 
old themselves beneath 


I 


tempted to portray the 
as upward, in God, | tion that flames through 


nselves are, t imal fierceness of Marlowe ; 
is nowhere and outspoken Jonson, wi 
us resembled. ing, caustic humor, 
refore, be re licate fancy, and undeviating : 
eral close observation 
her-wit which found 
verse of Heywood 
loni sagacity, and Mars- 
venomed satire ; 
A «i 


sultering 
1 1 
r cheer, the 
oO quaintly 


nt. } 


if nH 
slit ana 


reason of Donne; 


ful, well-proportione 
ea 


the fantastic devoutness of Herbert; 











)a year; nor car 


nere neatn 


er 
Tati 


the same 
Iding simil 


ARTICLE II. 


erished dogn 
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Zé 


social distinctions 
ized. Money is 
yme from the poor or 


wife wi 


if a mechanic’s 
co-operative housekee} 


uy less and 


if she pay as punctua 
as good a business standing in 


ociation as they. In the second 


-operative h 
co-operative h 


and cultivated ladi 


es largely in need 
+ 1 ft ] 


sistance of the mid 


lasses of women, — of the former for 
dress-makers, confectioners, 


the 


is often and justly urg 


matrons, 


etc., and of latter for servants. 

Now it ed in apol- 

cy for the low wages given to women, 
they do not, as a1 

] wil 

A vii 

- anaatew tems ss 

to master them, simply 


because none of them expect 
] 
the 


girlhood and marriage. 


20 “9 
ra living” longer than 

To get 
ts and workwomen then, 
them feel that 


occupation is not the business of 


erval 


necessary to make 


a few months or years, but their life- 
or which, the better they 
and practised, the higher 
j 


their impor- 


iong vocation, 


vonid their av and 
would their pay and 


course there 
of doing this, exeept by making it pos- 


tance; and of no way 


g 
sible for them to continue it after mar- 
riage, instead of giving it up, as they 
must do, in order to cook, wash, 

sew for their husbands and fam- 
Admitting them into the asso- 

as co-operative housekeepers, 
nowever, would solve the whole prob- 
lem; for then their cooking, washing, 


and sewing would all be done for them 


fvr tol . } 4 . 47 
as for the richer members, leaving them 
the their 
ours, and their skill in that 


free to give to association 
working | 


special br 


ranch of household duty to 
hey had devoted themselves in 

after all, 
the admission fee, like 
will 


e the character of each co-opera- 


wi ich t 
their unmarried years. But, 
the amount of th 
the pew-rents of our churches, 
decid 
Birds of a feather 


have never hitherto found any difficulty 


tive association. 


i _* 


in flocking together quite exclusivel 
and all that 
the different quarters of a city, 


the necessity of 


would arrange itself, li 

without 
invidious clauses in 
the constitution. 


ARTICLE IV.—A 


’ 1 } 
ousekceper member- 
set e1nhss _ 

equel 
) resign. 


er written notice 


An immediate 


resi or l accepted 
: hd f 


by a vote of the 


, * , 
udden remova 


ise 
of the housekee 
iety, or in 

houseke¢ 

member, and 


obligations of the or 


eper 


REMARKS ON 
this article is 
in order to pre- 


The first clause of 
necessary in general, 
| 


vent housekeepers from suddenly and 


unexpectedly resigning, and thus with- 


drawing their share of stock when the 
association may be unprepared for it. 
The second clause modifies this some- 
what, by making it, in peculiar cases, 
depend upon the vote of the society. 
The reason why a housekeeper who 
wishes an immediate resignation can- 
not transfer her stock to any but a 
is, that if she 
transferred it to a member already hold- 


new member coming in 


ing a share, the latter would then have 
two, and the regulations concerning 
the amount to be held by each, and the 
dividends to be declared on the stock, 
would be impracticable; and one of 
the first principles of the society, which 
requires that there shall be an equality 
among members in their representation 
by votes, would be overturned. 
ARTICLE V. — Payments. 
Each housekeeper shall pay the sum of 
5 10 per week, till the payments amount to 
a share of The first payment shall 
be made on entering the society.* 
ARTICLE VI. — Balancing Accounts. 


A balancing of accounts shall take place 


$ 100. 


four times per annum, on the first Saturday 


after the end of the quarter, 
his may be thought too large a weekly pa 
and the share also may be excessive. Of 
zing committee would make its own 
endation in this 


the orgar 


matter. 
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yntracts; and, 


books of tl 


aecounts, 


a president an 
the president’s d 
the committee 

Tie Y 


in adc 


may desire 


as twenty-five « 
ve members of the committee, s their 1 


a desire for such meeth ’ whether by themselves 


appointed by them for the purpose ; 


ARTI _ , , 
\RTICLE XVIIL. — Soara ; aes ubject, however, in case of the higher of 


} 1 
100se me € decision of the Cxec 


The executive committe 
three boards of directress¢ yrresponding 
to the three principal division co-oper- 
ive house keeping TI I hall 


rally consist ol four »— two 


sen irom the ¢ 


THE GOVERNING ARTI- 


HE CONSTITUTION. 


urd to Article X., some femi- 
nine readers may wonder why I have 


to the boards placed the husbands of the co-operative 


placed 
ih aiitindaen alt sore i housekeepe rs as the highest authority 
F ee perative of the whole society. For one thing, 

ve imitated this mar f choosing the di- because it is perfectly evident that, in 
from the « t f the Co-operative this world at least, “the man is the 


ciety. Bu tful a whether the - ; . ’ 
spe Re ty igs head of the woman,” and will probably 
directresses should annua : 7 ; 
t continue so for some time to come. 


tive committee. 





a meen 
-OPCVALIV 


nors, 


itive 














The dre 


ho have been hither 


Hilt 


*ss-makers 


he co-oper mare hou 
be consu 


into the 


Ited, and if 
service and 
he association, so they 
ther ” by the 
As tl 
l-est ‘blished house- 
farm- 
ho cannot, 
and laun- 
pre yI ably 


» will be 
women 
in town who will not, and 
in the country 
ite kite ee 


would 


ina 


‘ir priv 
who take 
co-operative cloth- 
he constitution might pro- 
nission to partial member- 


. 


llowing each housekeeper 


hat branch of « o-operation 
mest convenient. 

EKMPLOY- 
TIVE 


OFFICERS AND 


Co-OPERA SEW- 


he four direc *s stand 


the 


to the -m h 


tress 


with functions spe- 
y Article XXI 
The post of the 


tress s] oul l be 
may receive 
answer business 


] 


ind also 


ai for 


i 


ok-keeper and 
I 


g-room, buyers and sales- 
costume- 
room, and 

All 
I should 
from among the c ae 
from the 

relatives ame 
for remember, it 


he salesroom, a 
consulting 


y. 
> 
7 

fittir 


1g-room. 
] 


the latter, 


pers themselves, or 


1 and unmarried 


hous 

vidowe 
was as a 
in a per- 
carry on 


means of 


fectly 


” 


enabling “/aa 
unobjectionable way to 
the retail trade, that co-operative house- 
keeping was at first proposed. 

the assistant d 
rectre should be on the 
floor. One of them will su 
and the 
de partment. 


two i- 
second 
perintend 
other the 
In the for- 
ere would be two 


the dress-making 
plain-sewing 


ner, I suppose, th 


one for women 
] — 

ind children ; and, 

cutters, 

and men’s shirts 


and 
, 
and children’s under- 


oo | 
giris 


in the latter, two plain-sewing 


— one for r boys’ 
one for women’s 
clothing. The fitti nd shaping of 
all dresses, . would be 


fitting-room down stairs, 


( loaks, etc done 


in the by one 
ty ee Ee > al 
or two accomplished dress-makers, who 
also could oversee the work-rooms afte: 
the officers had 


How 


seamstresses, 


retired for the 


trimmers, 


day. 
many embroiderers, 
and machines would be 
ladies 
that prob i ly 
many of them would choose, after their 
garments were cut 

home and make 
though it 
would disappear more 
as I 


needed I can form no idea; for 
are so fond of sewing 
out, to take them 
them themselves ; 
hoped that this 
and more, 


is to be 
since, 
true 
the 
organization of 
doing it them- 


elsewhere, the 
for educated 
superintendence and 
man not the 
Finally, when the 


have said 


function women is 
ual labor, 
establish- 
it would include 
nts, each of which 


selves.* 
ment was complete, i 
many minor departme 

be superintended by its 
lady officer, - 


own 
—such as a baby-clothing 
department, a fancy-work department, 
a tailoring department for boys’ clothes, 
1 cuff and collar department, 
too, but 
lace sets, and all the “airy nothings 
could be made up, a depart- 
ment, department. 
and shoes, if not made, should 
pt in the salesroom as part of the 
regular stock ; and, 


co- opera tive 


where 
lace waists, 


” 


not only these, 
millinery 
and a hair-dressing 
Gloves 
be ke 
in short, a perfect 
clothing-house should be 
oné wherein a woman might enter, so 
far as dress was concerned, a fright, 
and come out a beauty. 


FUNCTION OF THE COSTUME-ARTIST. 
As the idea of this officer is a favor- 
ite one with me, 


about 


in closing my remarks 
branch of co-operation I 
should like to enlarge upon it a little. 


D> 


this 
us, howev 


y genius, such as the 


for altar-cl 
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and an artist-cook or ehiefess with her modern cuisine. Therefore, above all 


assistants, a confectioner, a pastry-cook, things, let the co-operative housekeep- 
eir prep- ers appoint one of their number, at 


4 


and a baker, to preside over th 
aration. As all of these woul f 


1 be posi- liberal salary, to the office of « 


tions of pec uliar trust and responsibility, chief. If possible, let them aff 
demanding superior judgment, ability, every advantage of gastronomical 
and information, as the salaries con- cation, such as go through the 


} } ] 


12 ’ 
them would be iar 


re, and French c/e/s, who rn sauces from 


1 
S 


nected witl 
the 


grea 


l 
persons filling them necessarily of one master, ev/rées from another, 
t weight and consideration i fection from a third, and so on. 

community, I cannot imagine any co-operative kitchen should ever 
} 
I 


man, except from it ne ill he come universal, we shall proba 


or a preference for som¢ } smploy- American ladies by dozens going out to 


iro 
ly See 


ment, unwilling to cept ith Paris to study under just such artists 
these offices. Regardin; okery : great Sophie above mentioned, 
believe that, like dress, i never be returning home to benefit the 
what it can and oug , il whole country with their accomplish- 
yvomen of social and intelle lc e ments. Itis a well-known fact that no 
nake it the business of their live nd ati i he world has such a v: 

with thoughts unfettered y other and abundance of the best food 
levote themselves, Nature gives as we ourselves. 


ike lesser providences, to its benign teems with such bounty to her adopted 
necromancy. Being one of the great children that it has often ,seemed to 


household cares, 


original functions of woman, likeclothes- a misnomer to « - our country “ | 
making and infant-rearing, there i 0. land,’ Mother -\and she 
doubt l I has a s} pecial 3 ift  in- hole earth, witl seas broad 

ihct forit; while the superior keenness oping from the Rocky Mountain 
of her senses and fastidiousness he WI he very Atlantic shore, 
y inviting the hungry nations to come 
ed triumphs. over to it and be fed. What feasts fit 
y wong men- fe ie immortals might grace every 


the late | . Vé- 


i . 
<ne how to turn oui 


kr 
ron of Paris, — only a woman, and prob- asur he best advantage, — and 
bly an uneducated womanatthat. Nev- to thi that millions of us aa on sali 


~ 


ertheless, she is said to be “the most pork, sour or saleratus bread, and hor- 

consummate culinary artist of the day ; ible heavy pies! 

looking down with unspeakable con- 

tempt on Baron Brisse, and even on SHOULD FOLLOV 

Rossini and Alexande1 as. Mir EPORTS THE ORGANIZIN( 

isters, bankers, artists, ; : 

paid ob sequious court t hi livinity When the co-operative houseke epers 

of the ki 2n, who ruled despoticall have heard the reports of their various 

over her muastes"s household and dinin; committees, have adopted their consti- 

room, and who had made it a law 1 tution and decided upon their working 

no more than fourteen guest plans, they should call the Coun 

ever sit together at the dector’s table.” their husbands, and submit the 

If such is her success, what an artist to them for approval or final 

was lost to the world in the New Eng- ment. se gentlemen must also de 

land housekeeper I attempted to de- cide whether they will advance the 

seribe. Delicate to etherealness, accu- funds wherewith to start the enterprise, 

rate to mathematical severity, she might or whether, like the Rochdale Pioneers, 

have wrought marvels indeed, had she_ their wives shall save up small sums 

been initiated into the mysteries of the ; ‘ 
: his is the ordinary farmers’ diet eve 

* Paris Correspondent of Th ation, October 24 England ! 





ner powers, to procee d 
s under it of the 


That wome 
and the 
lifter ] t ant 
> different departments. 


who do not perfectly un- 


the duties to which they are 
ll] themselves Tl irst does ni 
ible ; and :e world slander 
he frivolous, the 
stinate, the mean, the malici 
but a small minority 
he great mass of women 
Christianity and comr nse, and 
these are the only two influences need- 
ed to make any human corporation 


1 } 1 
work smooth it 


successiu 


- 1 
ior the 
mote it, ] 


Had men ever 
for the h ippit — 


women, one mig { 


set forward this. 


| j customed 
consci } : o construct even a ible both, 
tolerable plan of anything so complicat- ubt with unquestioni 
ed as housekeeping for a whole com- much as attempt 


~ nM 


munity must be. Every single clause son, and to arriv 
of the constitution, every detail of ev- judgment even about what 
nent, would have to be dis- tensely their own concern as 

ymitted to the housewifery. Well, be it so. 
before the Coun- my baby must die; 
bac k ag 
not be said 
it had been put into prac- the world what might hav 
] 


by experience. But, in consequences could she have 


+ 


to be fairly numbers of the Atlantic gx 


uin, and, af- for this shall I in 
‘| 


plan, I have consulted there a Living Power. 
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quized than said the genius loci ; “and 
not sure but that she would 
to procure justice in that 
ther.” 
red rather 


Dy ot 
“ As 
1s in 


know 


1 
be a most remarkable 

¢ 4 9 + +} . 1:1 
f venue, certainly,” rather solilo 
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all happened long before 


» I know it will mal 


with a 
have p ne at my ease. 
dazed that I could not, an 
any obj 


short 


morning 


friend, 
~ 


somew! 


to ac- 


5 train 


the listi y and dly, I ve 
their fortunes. 


is upon theirs. 
ought to know all been greatly aided, no doubt, 
e we are married, and I 
hhim. There is nothing wledge, acquired while I wa 

isgracefulin it, anditthere ing in Canada, of the topography 


ng the narrative, by my own 
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vin She must 


girl, she is such 


He not only loved 


1) 


ed tothe a superb old la 


of Spring ; lis rents r 


re- her very desperately, but felt quite sure 
he was’ that she loved him. But he was quite 


Lower Canada while he 





nein 
4) 

ries of my Canadian days, not 
up, how the pilots ever find 
th this labyrinth of wa- 


was protected by his 
from runni 
, ’ 
h woul 


ul 


s utter loneliness and 


, adventurous spirit 


sh company. A knot of 


, story 


seld 
ew heid 


-telling cronies who: 


e and Trotter 
cial attraction for h 


Ir 


unire 
lectable retreat soon came to be 
as Smuggler’s Island, for reas 


vill pre 
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yuld think,” said Moran 


\ f} 


After supper the two friends smoked Fren¢ 


1, “ you might win all the money 


” 


and talked until bedtime. Their con- you chose at cards. 











k and play, 


in my head, everything looked bhi 


please, there was a continual bu 


5S 


ue and 
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Moran instantly read the wo 
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and 


Mr. Batteese ? said 


with 


yu 


id the landlady, 


come 


and 


repeat- 


hoftner 


make it more 
ht her mean- 
be outdone in 

ipon his heart 

essive manner, saying, 
ill come here ver 

I sall ruin ze 
sall like von 

ime follow you roun’, 
ull — quarrel wiz every 
ll s two, tree word 
tatall averse 

his strangely 

, called him a hodd 
shook hands with 


1 
l lent. 


COO 
J >» tea 
oor, Dut 


game of 


, 
rich parents, 


igh com- 


iblers were fle 
I m 


nmercifully, 


ne excited 


T 
reck- 


and 
favored 
Bap- 


yped 


Delian 
UStC 
l tC} 


vat, judging from it 
1 have thought he was 
said he, “ you are dam 
You are robbing the 
Your carte every von 


47 


737 
One of the 
gamblers — a big, truculent bully 
sprang to his feet with a great oath, put 
himself in ascientifi istruck 
a 


of heem he is marrrk.” 


ific attitude, 
at 
the blow by : 


anc 
quick, p 


powerful blow 


} 


latter avoidex 


with a force tha 
rity of bones an 
turned upon the 
was his habit on su 
his respects every one 
stood opposed 
away. The 

spry little man, had re 
ner. When th 
turned upon hi 


be fore 


e 
Im, + ftrom 
his vest pocket a very sm: 


tol, and 
fired. 


> scfa0 
Stag! 


Baptist 
fall. 


y wnticr > 
Instantly he 


t quite 
yn his 
feet again, and 


is 
left shoulder, 
ed 


—all from one! 
sweep 


then Stagg 


ggzer 
1 upon hi 


dra l 
ere pious libations of 
1.) ‘ - - 2. ] na ly, 
cold water 1. had already done duty 


in the way of rinsing glasses. 
“ Now, 


best, and y 


Doctor,” said she, “do your 
’alf- 


rear, and the next, too, you may con- 
year, J 
sider paid.” 


our scores for the last 
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to have realized by his land sales. It 
was with a feeling of deep disappoint- 
reflected and 


ment that he that he 


Baptiste would find no difficulty in car- 


rying away this whole hoard 
He 
time on the strange adventure in which 
The 


WW } > } > 
IS was that the g« 


of gold 


] 
and sat and mused some 


he was result of his 


cogitati Id and silver 
in the 
total of 


ceased smu 


a eee 
constitute the 


without 
l from 


aroused 


childis! island 


furtl He was 


1€ appearance of day- 
set about 


He 


his 


J 
le then 


he coin from the chest. 


11S potton 
aise bottom, 


ery hand- 


to count 

j hat hey 

: valuable than the hoard 
of coin. He put th the coin, 
and resolved to emulate 


ean : ? ae 
his sleeping friend. 


generous 
confidence of So 


he wrapped himself in 


blanket, 


to rest, 


his remaining 
and composed his weary limbs 
that 
would be awake hours before he would. 

When he awoke it was afternoon. 
Baptiste had dragged the canoe ashore, 


well knowing Baptiste 
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and had turned it over the pit which 
contained the 
arranged the fresh earth which Moran 
had thrown out of the pit, that it 


all hidden by the big canoe. 


chest, having first so 


vas 


A kettle of savory soup was 


over the 


I 
fire, and the last 
fragments of bre 
laid out on a piece 

Moran’s first bu 
his keen appetite. 
amined the 
wrapped the exhumed treasu 
found the money just as he had kk 


“You 


am,” said Baptiste ; “ count this money, 


blanket in which 


are a better scholar than 


Let us each take | 
from 


if you please. 


it, and be gone here bef 
starve to death, with money e 


buy a month’s provision for an ; 
“But that is not fair,” s 
“Tam not entitled to half th 


ve done hardly anything 


Thus 


| } 
overruled, 


mone 


y and 


} md . onto +} 
indred and twenty t 


counting 
viding 
When this was done, Baptiste said, 
with an air of great seriousness, “ } 
is money — belong 
vat you call ze — 


V 
“What king?” 
French, a little 


island is in the 


impatie 
State of 
The Yankees can I 
of 


robal l 


he 
“T 


] 


rue, Said 


tone in French. j 

doubt buried here by a British subj 
We find it in Yankee soil. If it 
that had 
would be a dispute about it between 
the United States and Great Britain. 
Let us suppose that the Yankees win, 
—then it must be settled whether it 
belongs to the general government or 


were 
known we found it, there 
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the State of 
trary, 
here 


} 
ICI 


¢ 
t 
land 
i” 


ol 


ive no dou 
his money, I will 
, ] +] ] 
uncie a thousand | 
enn ft 
Wlil Dé€ nven- 


lue to his uncle’s innocent chi ient for you to spare i I hav 


1 in the fraud. 


an Op- 
dren, if not to himself. TI tatement portunity t » that sum very profit- 
was to be published after his departure al you the best of 
for France. He then employed acom- _ security.” 


petent French teacher, and set out for “You are welcome to five times that 


Europe by the first ship that left Mon- sum, and I will not hear of security,” 


treal. said Moran. “I owe all that I am to 
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THE FIRST 
SUPPOSE that both the beginning 
and 

clouded 

index or two, I could 


the end of most things are 
or unnoticed. With a good 


probably look up 
some excellent quotations to this effect. 
Somebody says, for instance, that epic 
poems are like a bass-relief frieze, at 
one end of which you see a man’s leg, 
without any body, and at the other end 
the of 
legs nor tail. 


t 
at worst by 


head a ram, who has no hind 


By an inde xX, I say, — or 
a line to “ Notes and Que- 
ries,” — nay, by s 


drives 


red he 


Lincoln in his 
buggy, we could find out 


if we cared. 


ad . 
aown 


otreet 
who said this 
But fortunately we do not 
the remark is 


care ; ior 


of epic s, but of most thin 
they 
meteor 


ever achieve 


goes flar ing 


and you see 


to compare notes ; 
. a9 . 
to be visible, wl 


1 ae 
pemea to be looking 
: . . ° —s 
inquire where it ended, 
int nel itt] ] 
into such little I 


Its 


saw. Most human transactions have 
this meteoric quality. 

So it happens tha horrible 
“ Middle Passage,” as men called it, — 
the slave-trade from Af 
l, in the th 


1 to America, 


which hac re¢ 


1 1 
enaurance, Causea 


ing to su h 


children, - 


midst, 


bi ohter light I 
world had 
it proved that 


enc was not evs 


aénoucwient ol 


II. 


» have e 


Re turn of Ves sels which ar li 


d(LLCe EL 
of Africa between Fanuary 


AND 


Scape 


THE LAST. 


ence would have said that it knew 
what the end was to be. Indeed, the 
audience was a little tired of that play, 
and had been looking up its cloaks and 
canes, that it might go and see anothe1 
spectacle. For myself, I know I was 
not looking on, — 1 was looking at quite 
a different performance,—and | 
knew that t 


first 
1e curtain was down from 
dear Old Abe’s in one 
of his last messages. 


} 
I 
a little word of 


In 1863 he had 
announced that the right-of-search trea- 
ty had been carried 
expressed belief 
77 


had 


into execution, and 
hat, for American 
inhuman 
een brought 
1} 
| 


Before he died 


al 
tne 


citizens, and vicious 


traffic 


hat 
l to an end.” 
1e was happy enough t 
that no sla 
for a year been broug! 
America. 


be able to announce ve had 
ica to 
ng, | think 


Ny 
] ~ -+ } 
1ad more at heart, and 


it from Afi 
There was nothi in 
which he 1 no 


success of wh was more proud. 
That set me to lool he hi 
oo a +9 
its last decir 

, 
retirn 1 ] 
returns, — WOrk- 


g men, wh horrid 
climate of the Wester \frican bays 
hart 


to 


and ors 


come 
] 


iaSt 


ves iS 
Wilmot, 
im¢ 


fill; but, thank God, he 


Commodore 


had this 5 


navy, 


o much to put 


had not s into it. And 


sec 


what is the record of obscurity in 
the horror of h 


rrors seemed to end. 
IN No. I51. 
ay 


1 and December 





1868.] The 


Is not that a weird bit of history? 
This unknown vessel, on a devil’s er- 
rand, foundering in the ocean, carried 
with her, as it seemed, the end of the 
story. Eighteen months after, another 
vessel, a little brigantine, slipped the 
blockade, but she arrived in Cuba only 
to be arrested The last “suc- 


cessful ” as yet 


there. 
slaver, so far, report- 
ed,—the last slaver who ran every hu- 


man blockade,—is the unknown man 
of an unknown nation, who with these 
unknown blacks slipped out from Mo- 
auda on the 28th of January, 1864, and 
foundered Fit in- 
tion is Commodore Wilmot’s rec- 
ord for the end! 
indeed you exist,—always an inquiry 
so cur 


in an unknown sea. 
SCrif 
it happens, courtly reader, — if 
ious to the writer, —it happens 
is writer has a personal interest 
that iniquity thoroughly end- 
usual hyperbole of expres- 

y be allowed, the blood in 
eins, — namely, in the veins and 
urteries which pass through 
rs which drive this pencil over 
‘is writing-book, — 
ling to the hyper- 
eins of John Haw- 


born a 


~ ] : 
, Wno inven 


* 4 i 
sn seaman, 


successors, — 


1e did. 


it said in the books, that 
7 
| 


*th expressed her disgust 


eizure of the men whom this 
fawkins took captive in Africa 
j and that he prom- 


he would do so no more. 


st voyage, 
‘r that 
But 


whic 


can find no original authority 
says she did so, and I do not be- 
lieve If she did, it was as she said 
a good many other things, and she con- 
lisgust pretty well after- 
he did the same thing 


again and again, —and when she made 


wards, 
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him knight for doing this and other 
things inthe same line. For when, years 
after, she made him a knight, the crest 
her heralds permitted him to wear is 
this, as they state it in their funny 
slang : 

“ CREST, 


upon his Helm, a wreath 
argent and azure,—a Demi-J/oor in 
his proper color, bound and captive, with 
annulets on his arms and ears or; man- 
telled gules, doubled argent.” 

That was the public cognizance of 
this brave gentleman and true knight, 
a black man: captive in chains. I am 
afraid that meant something. Well for 
me, his can have no 
crest, because in heraldry clergymen 
bear none; but I have told my anti- 
slavery relations, that, if my children 
cut this crest on their seal-rings, I will 
bid them add the motto, “ Am I nota 
man and a brother?” 


descendant, I 


That is the way 
they must amalgamate the blood which 
they draw from Beecher and from Haw- 
kins. 

No, we must not try to figure off 
anything from what Hawkins was. He 
set in operation the English and Amer- 
ican l 


slave-trade. The origin of the 
trade itself was in the Portuguese and 
Spanish Clarkson studied 


up the subject with care, and from him 


commerce. 


I take the dates and figures. 

As early as 1503 a few slaves had 
been sent from the Portuguese se 
ments in Africa into the Spanish col 
nies in America. In 1511 Ferdinanc 
V., king of Spain, permitted them to be 
But he must 
have been ignorant of the piratical way 
in which the Portu 
them. 


carried in great numbers. 
guese had procured 
He could have known nothing 
of their treatment in bondage, nor could 
he have considered these transporta- 
regular After his 
death, a proposal was made by Barthol- 
omew de Las Casas, bishop of Chiapa, 
to Cardinal Ximenes, who governed 
till Charles V. came to the 
throne, for the establishment of a reg- 


tions as a trade. 


Spain 


ular system of commerce in the per- 
sons of the native Africans. The ob- 
ject of Las Casas, as everybody knows, 
was to save the American Indians from 








no 
tha 
tne 


i yed 


the 


vessels that year took 


and slaves to the British col- 
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onies ; 
was that 


and the estimate of that 
London, Bristol, 


year 
and Liver- 


1 
pool t K one 


hundred thousand. The 
estimate on this side was tl 
that the 


received one 


e same, — 
American coloni England 
hundre 

in a year. Besides the 


the French, Spanish, Dut 
American colonies 


tugues¢ 
plied. Bonezet’s computatio1 
all these 


in acclimation. 


died on the 
Then 


of slavery, and 


thirty per cent of 


the 


so that do 
tat we can escape the infer- 
h of the last century 
1] 


eroes annually brought 


1amely, 
four hi 
the 


oe 
carriea 


licly sell 


was a trade t 
on, because they coul 


the negroes when 


they < 
, 
1 to make | 
g¢ the negroes on sh¢ 


and divide them among their own 


ut voyage, 


the y desire 


to brin re privately, 
ry! = 
plan 


tations. And, in a word, the question 


was, whether he would go their super- 


cargo in the ship, to manage the tradin 


oc 
Do 


he Férst and the 


Last. [ December, 


part upon the coast of Guinea; 
they offered him that he should have 
an equal share of the negroes, without 
providing any part of the stock. 

plan was, you see, that they sh 
smuggle in these negroes, and not 
the high 


to pay if they 


prices whic 
] 


h they would 
ought from the 
ment contractor 

Is it t 
er as conscientious as Defoe, dé 


ing a 


> 


not ilar thing, tl 


person whom he represents 


being before his death a thorou 


penitent Christian man, like Robinson 
Crusoe, never once drops a hint that, 


in twenty-six years of his island 
prisonment, he ever thought of anythi 
wrong in this project of seizi l 
Crusoe 


ing men? Robinson 


himself te dust because 
wanted oT rich too fast 
lave occurred t 
ne 


»t 


who create 
ng wrong i 


to do it. 


their homes. 
rrible horrors of 


7, 


} 
these 


seen and kn 


with 


} 


icked a 
on their backs 
hey were dri 


d they were branded on the | 
] 


Before 


couples, 


hey were handcuffed in 
and so made the voyages two and two, 
unless, indeed, one died or was killed. 
When they were on board, the hand- 


cuffs were fastened by a ring to long 





mandate of the tyrant. 


Lieowe y Lo . 
first and the Last. 


thrown 
vith him 
better 
agaim it 
thrown 


were 


cover 


] 


wonder 


} 


1 
Ss untold 


the co 


npensation, 


‘No 


mo- 


=. 7 


lie ey 
obhiterated. 


ncentrated, 


fat 


? - 
whose fet- 


a 


, no liv- 
yny. When 
disap- 

J 


our planet, ask 


ill floating over 


earth, and it will record 
Inter- 


very wave which breaks unim- 


ten thousand desolate shores, 


_ tty 
r witness 


rying sin of m 


= 
nost odious c¢ 


he Court 

desiring 

lease to 
cecution.” 


- {11 , 
1ellow, at 


of this 
been 


1 7 +4 
All along, indeec 
; . 
1 had 


country and those of Eng 


true in bearing their testimony. In 1776 
Jefferson wrote in the Declaration of 


Independence, in what Mr. Bancroft 








Lil1G | aul 
it centre 
h¢ 


one hun- raders of the world bought their ves- 


ind slaves were sels. av was the great centre 





he First and the Last 


[ December, 


juires either | 
New 17 may use it, if 
t Western Islands, and I ak t responsibility. In this 
where else, ' he i country took 


Gordon’s 


country put 
n she hafiged 
was made again 
ive thousgnd peo- 
raham 


m Linco 
fe, and Abraham 
langed. 


to 


1 
} 


ican river 


imes 


y friend, 


about what is 
n life. 


mans ie 1S as 


3 : ; 1 
dno more so. And I believe 


shipped 





most reputable ; Be n a year 
the mixed courts re] iat they have 
nothing to adjudicate. he squadrons 
ras- 
the 


have 


ide John Haw 


of our 


were 


resolution with 
arrived there, years, England has determined 


between Quebec and Pic 1S sse poor wretches should be free. 


hi 
nis- 


impor- ton than |} 
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ritanism which that peo- of the Northwest Branch of the Commis- 
never imagined sion that thirty-five thousand women were 
Commission, regularly employed in working for this Com- 
eginnings mission; that the “ Home” at Cairo, which 
stretching was nothing re nor less than a monster 
smore hotel, kept soldiers 
moving going he front turning on furlough 
or invalided from the 
tained some two hundred th 
from first to last - and tl 
wr the armies to adi 
my’s country, whether in the 
sible except ina of Sherman, or among the precipi 
i to aid perilous mountain passes which 
1 Chattanooga, but 


ntly ontheir beleaguer« 
any women were not there too, in cl 
sthe 1 ; Maid. ait 
id innume i of soldiers 
ering in march, tle ege. When 
is recollected ull this work 
ull th W ntar 
that the Sanitary at last did so much 
was supposed to be doing nothin 
t 


and tl 


thousands of men, stampeda 
Sanitary, with its mark 
, mattresses, food, 
1aving received anythi 


Commissi 


because unpaid 
rm some not 
tion covered 
intellectual energ 
complished so much. 

It is a ghastly but heroi 
the practic: gacity ‘of th 
when we find, for example, the 
prepar it ‘mad befor li 


and 


the men who were 
coming battle of Corinth. t 
even sooner than foreseen, for Sidney ] 


1] 
all 


i 
heard be- 


ownships. 
bt wheth- _ perate 
most in twenty 


ynciusion, tional soidiers and rebcis 


le, secretary on that April night, there s 


mission with its efficient, 

pital, its supplies, its surge 

ready for the fearful .but neces 
, we and, to the honor of our humani 
lent work, no difference between Confederat 
; at 


his article. tional s 


shaw’s History the wants « 





work of 


Mr 


; S} 
ise. | 


Is arrangenk 


iture of 


1e has 


narrative, with 
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h and con- 


yne occasion a 


irom 


materials. 


nevi 
5 inevl- 


we 


[ December, 


xantic 
a 


it was 


government 

Texas ; 

we shall let Mrs 
her own words. 
** An incident occurred at 

characteri 

ought not to be omitted. 


Bickerdyke to the last. Some of 


She 


. Her 


Louisvill 
Mrs. Bickerdyke, t 


iat it 
Mrs. 


troops 


was 





1868. | 
J 


and word 
tpost scurvy 
Mrs. Porter 
forward, 
ving, a 
captain 
articles 
hour, he 

is not to 


, 
ulty wag- 


d off. 


Id, that the volume is beau- 
and as 


honor to 


specimen of 


forgot- 


+ " 
naifierent 
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1d Houghton 


Booth — the fath 
tragedian now 
] 


1 
1eatres — hac 


yunted 


1; and 
in Sakesy 
ver absent 


his imaginati 


tal fact, 


inferred, ! thers deduced, 


ensouled and embodied what others merely 


played. Shakespeare’s words, to 


were 


so domesticated in his mind, so associate 





bat 
itwas uttered M acheth 
bored, is ina falfyef ac 





reciation of the } 


escription of Booth’s person and 


heightened representation 





ppeared rf V a § n ingle like readi 
VI 
it 


with th ill diapason of ton mer’s day 


memorable nten and w ows, givé lay glorious | 
L: 7 E ¥ : ] a.2 3 1: 
I pz color, and sh all objects in vivid life 
he Englis! gue. That voice true relation.” 
h defied the There are a number of passages in the 
, 


elocution. t transcended criticism of Booth “as transformed into” 
brought airs from heaven and Macbeth and Lear, which we would like to 
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$ Of expos 
; he maintains that, 1 

were “fl 
r of a school, he lacks some at their earliest known 
ntial qualifications. Heisincon- ment, by literary influences: 
nt; his views not seldom exclude one thing were practicable in any language, o1 
I gue, and leves _ had ever taken place in these ; as if literary 


tarries in the vague, 





r deriva h g his and, 1 ng on these pictures, you 
opinion meanwhile in reserve ; anda sound full reality of cold and want and sorrow 


criticism has insured thus far the rejection, contrasted with warmth and comfort, 


at least provisionally, of the alleged evi- recognize anew the sacred duty of striving, 
4? o J z 





live 


the five chap- depravity « ody and mind has seldom 


altogether, they been s l t s in the faces in this 
latter drawi Here, again, the artist has 





December. 


6 
| 














